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Providing.poormenJand women with a 
chance to take control of their-lives is the pur- 
pose of Our Voice, For six years now we 
have given opportunities to more than 1500 
‘people in Edmonton who have found them- 

Selves living in poverty. 

- Our Voice, is a project of Bissell Centre, 
“and was founded in 1994 to empower people 
“who were homeless or at.risk of becoming 

so, as they work toward gainful employment 
and self-sufficiency. With more than a six- 
year history, the Our Voice organization has 
gained notoriety for honest news reporting 
and our unique approach to addressing 
poverty. 
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Some of Our Voice accomplishments are: 


@ Created income for over 2000 pedple in 
poverty and at risk of homelessnesseim 
Western Canada. 


@ Continues to be the most honest source of 
news in Alberta. 


@ Established as the leader in the fight for 
social and economic justice in Alberta. 


Continues to change the general attitude 
about the poor and the homeless. 


YES, WOULD LIKETO 
CONTRIBUTE TO OUR VOICE! 


Our Voice has come a long way but needs 
more to be done and we cannot do it without 
you. Your tax-deductible financial contribu- 
tion will allow us to continue our commit- 
ment of helping the homeless/and the unem- 
ployed transition into gainful employment. 


Won't you please take a minute and send in 
your contribution today? Your giving and 
supportive spirit will not go unrecognized. 


Please send a cheque to 
Our Voice 10527-96 Street 
Edmonton AB. T5H 2H6 
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Enclosed is a tax-deductible donation for 
$100.00 $75.00 $50.0. Other___ 


Name: 

Address; 

Organization (if any): : 

Phone: aes a 

Your money will go towarn: =m 

@ Helping with the onitiiie costs of Our 


Voice. 


@ Computer and writing training for our ven- 
dors. 


@ Continued support and empowerment 
services for vendors. 
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tion, unless otherwise indicat- 
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sion from Our Voice. 
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| used to think it was 
all very sad 


OV managing editor michael walters bids farewell 


used to think it was all very sad. Then for the longest time, | 
thought it was all very funny and weird, though | realized | thought 


this simply because | didn’t want to feel sad. Then | thought it was 
all some grand conspiracy. Then | realized how political everything is » 
Then it seemed annoying and it battered me. Now | feel sleepy, not 
the sleepy where | want to go to sleep, the kind of sleepy where | 
want to stay out all night drinking like | was twenty ag A 


dopey or maybe intensely energized by what I've experienced. It's 
hard to believe how hard it is to tell the difference between the two. 

There was this tall skinny native guy, | think his name was Calvin 
Dufour. Every day for a couple of months back in 1995 he'd try to sell 
me a stereo for $6. | never bought it, but | often lent him the $6. He 
never did pay me back. | wonder what happened to that guy. He sure 
was tall. Calvin often talked about working in the Cypress Hills with 
Leonard Peltier during the 70's. His parents were alcoholics and his 
older brothers were all dead because of alcohol. So he drifted and 
found his way into the company of Peltier. Calvin told me the only rea- 

he was born was to fight. He never did tell me what he was fight- 
ing for, but it was very apparent with his consistently purpled eyes 
and bruised fists that he was always fighting. He may still be fighting 
somewhere. | suspect, though, he’s dead. That would be okay too 
because | always disagreed with him. | didn’t think he was born to 
fight. 


son 


| am lucky to have worked with Our Voice for the past five-and-a 
half years. In this time | would say that I've heard about a thousand 
life stories. Some stories were short, some were long, some were 
boring, some were unbelievable, and some were absolutely shocking. 
Though whatever adjective | can attach to each of these stories, col- 


stories, | sme Ww - uchec ? 
hands that quivered in often unrelenting despair and anger and | 
reflected in the eyes that had seen the bottoms of souls and had seen 
hope shimmering so far away, but never too far to be seen. They are 
all people, like all of us, created with body and blood, meant for this 
world, damaged by this world 


ed the breaths that pushed the words yuched the 


In the past couple of years | feel | have been losing touch with 
people on the street. This is the price one pays for promotion into 
leadership within an organization. | spent more time visioning, budg- 
eting, selling, politicking and managing. These have been valuable 
experiences, and relationships bite into valuable time. >> next? 
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pages and pages on the Somalia Famine, the Balkan Wars, Gays in the Military. On this 
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:: A couple of months ago, Jerry Mack, a 
poet that | know here in the neighbourhood, 
appeared at my office door. He was smiling. 
He was up to something. He had a new poem 
and was dying to recite it to me. His lips were 
pursed as his eyes demanded my permission 
and attention. | told him no. | didn’t have 
time. My own eyes were glued to program 
planning notes on 
my computer 
screen. He apolo- 
gized for bothering 
me and left. 


He didn’t bother 
me. | bothered me. | 
went home that night 
and | suspected that | 
didn't like what | had 
done. It would have taken him less than one 
minute to read me his poem and another couple 
of minutes for him to explain his inspiration for 
it and then he would have left thankful...not 
apologetic. In our lives we all eventually come 
to realizations. | realized that | arrived in the 
inner city those years ago as a poet, seeking 
colour in life. | wanted to write about people 
who were not all the same, people who had sto- 
ries. | realized on that day a couple of months 
ago, that | rejected the 


“There is solace, 
however, in the 
strength of people.” 


“He knew this world raped him, but he forgave it 
and hoped for the next world. He is there now.” 


Adolphous who with AIDS, Cancer and alco- 
holism stamped across his charred chest, 
cleaned up and lived those last days of his life 
with integrity and peace knowing it was the end 
for him. He knew this world raped him, but he 
forgave it and hoped for the next world. He is 
there now. 


| will remember Paul who was murdered by 
his own self-appointed 
family. He lived in con- 
stant fear, but tucked 
away safely in my 
office on all those 
mornings, he laughed 
like a child and talked 
about becoming an 
engineer...some day. 


| think of Len, who 
just prior to last Christmas quivered in our 
office, wanting so desperately to be sober, to 
live. Now he works here with us. He’s made it 
this far. He found truth, he claims. Every time | 
see him it all seems worth it 


The conviction of these people gave me my 
own. The lesson | have learned is that there is 
always hope for all of us. No matter what type 
of biased government, no matter what level of 

apathy society generally 


reason | was sitting at 
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rejected my purpose, or 
more ostensibly, | had 
rejected a poet. This 
may all seem way too 
poetic, but I'm glad the 
realization turned out as 
it did. | just hope Jerry 
Mack comes back 
before | leave, so as not 
to count on the uncer- 
tainty of our crossing [3 
paths. 


To me Our Voice has 
always been about the 
stories. The stories told 
me about the need to 
fight for justice. The sto- 
ries told me fairness is something skewed by 
greed and convenience. The stories showed me 
that governments and bureaucracies intentional- 
ly ruin people’s lives. The stories told me that 
poverty is really hard to understand, but the sto- 
ries told me most definitely that poverty is pure- 
ly wrong. The stories, for those who care 
enough to read them and listen to them, teach 
people all of these things. 


As | leave Our Voice | know that because of 
these stories and the people to whom they 
belong, | am hooked in forever. | know | will 
always fight for people who are homeless and 
poor. | will always stand up to those people who 
think the world is there for their taking at the 
expense of everyone else and, when they are 
stricken by fleeting guilt, throw back little scraps 
to those who have been trampled in the race to 
riches. | believe no one is ever rich in our world 
until each of us is safe. 


There are people who | will always remem- 
ber, people who were so amazing to me in the 
face of their own spiraling demise. | think of 


Mm has toward people suf- 
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ple that we can never 
lose. | certainly wish the 
strength of people could 
be treasured rather than 
unrelentingly tested. | 
wish more people cared, 
and | wish politically and 
economically those in 
control weren’t such 
greedy assholes. There 
is solace, however, in the 
strength of people. In the 
end enough of us will 
make the right choices. 


I'm sure each of us 
who have moved on 
from something we have 
given so much energy and passion to, realizes 
the difficulty in expressing our feelings. | leave 
Our Voice with sadness, but more importantly | 
leave it with something a lot of people can 
never imagine having- a pure commitment to 
living for more than one’s self. This was given to 
me and | am thankful for it. 


Our Voice has become a leader in the move- 
ment to stand up and fight for people in the face 
of corporate cultural domination. Our Voice is a 
leader in the fight against poverty and the fight 
for justice. Our Voice is a voice we will hear 
nowhere else. Our Voice is those vendors stand- 
ing on street corners waiting for their turn. They 
are being heard, they are living, and they are 
amazing. They are Our Voice. It is their world 
they are fighting for. 


| am very happy to have been part of it all. 


MicHaAcL WALTERS 


date a year ago, only 1/365 of “The Year's Top Stories” happened. Time magazine fits a decade into one thin retrospective. Barely enough occurred a century ago to fill one oV < 3 > 


letters to 
editor 


poor barbie 


should be. Things that bother us make us think, and thinking about the unthinkable is what this 


| « month's Our Voice cover "Digitally Mutilated Barbie", bothered a lot of people. This is as it 
newspaper is about. | did not like the image because it spoke of deficits. 


When | was about ten, back in the Fifties, | shared a hospital room with a woman who had under- 
gone the only treatment available for breast cancer in those days, a radical mastectomy. She had 
crusty weeping brown scabs from her collarbone almost down to the bottom of her rib cage, flesh 
and skin gone from her underarm almost down to her elbow, huge patches of skin removed from 
her thigh for skin grafts and an incision on her abdomen from the removal of some interior organ. 
She was not a pretty woman. 


She had brown hair turning gray, weathered, lined, brown skin. She was older than my mother. 
She was a beautiful woman in her patience, kindness and dignity during a horrendous ordeal. | 
remember her laughing at me and saying "Oh you kids are always just so full of piss and vinegar!" It 


amazed me to hear an adult say the “P" word out loud. 
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University of Victoria's new 
slogan is ‘Evict the 
Homeless! !' 


Peter Verin has lived on the University of 
Victoria campus for 21 years. He has spent his 
tenure at UVIC reading extensively in the 
Library, engaging in lengthy intellectual dis- 
cussions with 5 generations of students, and 
making a modest living by salvaging and 
reclaiming unrecycled ‘waste’. Peter is an 
ardent environmentalist. Beginning in the 
mid-1990s, Peter hosted two campus radio 
programs at CFUY, titled EarthFirst! And 
What's Left of What's Real? Every Friday on 
EarthFirst! Peter and guests would discuss 
pressing issues like genetically-modified 
foods; First Nations’ right to self-governance; 
The WTO protests-in Seattle; women's rights 
in lieu of the Montreal Massacre. Peter is a 
vital contributor to the vibrant UVIC communi- 
ty. 

But in February he was banned from all UVIC 
buildings including the student-owned SUB. 
After 21 years of relatively peaceful and constant 
life on campus, Peter is now being considered an 
impediment to the University's "responsibility to 
provide a safe and healthy environment for 
everyone." Behind the ban is a university admin- 
istration becoming increasingly insensitive and 
intolerant of difference - were this issue truly 
about a ‘safe and healthy environment’ UVIC 
would be honouring Peter, not forcibly removing 
the man from his home. Peter has worked hard 
to enhance both UVIC’s natural and intellectual 
anvironments. He is an important defense 
against caffeine fiends allergic to reusable cups, 
and continues to provide an invaluable perspec- 


<4> oV sub-chapter in a high school text. 500 years ago, one or two things happened every 50 years. 5000 years ago, a city was founded, a grain cultivated, a civilization toppled 
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tive, rare to suburban campuses, and their rela- 
tively well-off student bodies. UVIC's new slogan 
is "Challenge Minds, Change Worlds.” If the uni- 
versity's vision for a ‘changed world’ is charging 
a materially poor, intellectually rich, and con- 
tributing community member with ‘assault by 
trespass,’ UVIC needs to go back to school. If 
you are offended by Peter's ban it would be most 
effective if you sent a short note to UVIC 
President David Turpin at pres@uvic.ca. Also 
send notes urging outgoing (Summer McFadyen 
- summerm@uvic.ca) and incoming (Jaime 
Matten - mattenj@uvic.ca) Student Chairs to 
reconsider the student society's ban of Peter 
from the SUB. Let them know you read about 
this in an Alberta publication, and that the world 
(or at least Western Canada) is watching. 


Bless You 


In January and February, as many as 70 mil- 
lion people journeyed to Uttar Pradesh state 
in India to celebrate the 43 soul-cleansing 
days of the Hindu Kumbh Mela festival, high- 
lighted by spiritual bathing in a relatively 
sewage-free part of the confluence of the 
Ganges and Yamuna rivers. It was reportedly 
the largest single-purpose gathering in the 
history of the planet, but controversies includ- 
ed commercialization (Coca-Cola was sold in 
115 kiosks), attendance by Hollywood spiritu- 
alists Madonna, Sharon Stone, Demi Moore, 
and Richard Gere, and the presence of cars in 
the rivers as drivers attempted to bless their 
vehicles against future collisions. 


James Rowe 


| needed that "piss and vinegar" and the memory of that woman's dignity and humanity, that day 
in the shower, fifteen years later, when | found a lump in my breast, and again, another fifteen years 
later, when an ultrasound scan showed a huge ovarian tumor. Both turned out to be benign, but the 
thing that kept feelings of sheer panic from overwhelming me both times was the memory of that 
woman's example. She did not show me deficits. She showed me the real wealth of character that 
all people can find within themselves, when they need it, whatever their losses, failures, ordeals or 
challenges 


Poor Barbie, with your spindly arms and peculiar pelvic construction, that missing breast is the 
least of your problems. Nevertheless you are part of our childhood and our dreams of the women 
we wanted to grow up to be, and despite all the feminist diatribes, precious for that. All little boys 
have ever liked about Barbie was being able to pull off her arms and head, enough already! It has 
never been the media and commercial images effect on women that has been problematic; we are 
far more realistic than that; it is the image-making machine's effect on boys’ and men's expectations 
that annoy and frustrate women. 


Since this was our woman's issue | would much rather have seen a cover that spoke to the gifts 
of courage, humanity and strength that those sisters who undergo such ordeals as breast cancer 
give to all the rest of us. | would rather see a cover that spoke to the real assets of women, of “natu- 
ral kindness", and “heart-revealing intimacy”. | think we women have earned it, not simply for surviv- 
ing millennia of control, manipulation, ownership, abuse, deprivation, denigration, exploitation, 
humiliation and all the other evils inherent in a patriarchal system, but because, after all that, for still 
being willing to love men. 


THERESA McBrYaNn 


Letters to the Editor can be mailed to: 
10527-97 Street, 

Edmonton, AB 

T5H 2H6 

Email: ourvoice@bissellcentre.org 
Fax: (780) 497-7077 
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‘month’s issue for 
‘ther media dare not tell! 


editorial opinion 


of a a 
kind! EG 


Te: is my last issue as Managing Editor of Our Voice. As | 


leave | am flattered by the treatment | have received from 

the people I've been working with over the past five years. | 
am flattered that the staff taking over my responsibilities felt it 
appropriate to honour me on the cover of our 7th Anniversary 
Issue. | remember being really pissed off about this guy in 
Vancouver who was the editor of the original Spare Change paper 
there. He always put himself on the cover. He was some sort of 
egomaniac. What kind of editor puts himself on the cover of his 
own magazine? | guess Oprah does every month, but street 
papers are supposed to be different. So | must say it was not my 
choice to be on the cover, but as I've said I'm flattered. 


As | receive all of this praise and acknowledgement for the 
work I've been lucky to do with Our Voice, | can't let two people 
in particular go unmentioned. They are Gord Poschwatta and 
Keith Wiley. 


When | arrived at Bissell Centre back in 1995, Gord was the 
first person | talked to. He was tucked away in a corner of the 
wide-open third floor of the Centre hidden behind tacky cubicles 
with paper all over the place. He was a very frank man, strangely 
funny, and someone | admired right away. 


| met Keith shortly after, at Hub, an inner city bar where a 
group of us met for beers. | recall the first look Keith gave me. It 
was kind of like ‘what the hell is goin’ on with this guy?’ Back in 
those days | thought | was pretty cool with long bleached blonde 


>> 


hair and rose coloured glasses. In retro- 
spect, | understand the look. 


Keith was the editor of the magazine 
and Gord was the General Manager. 
The roles fit them both very well. Keith 
is an editor, very passionate with 
words, very emotional and brilliantly 
sensitive. Gord was a manager, very 
thoughtful and rarely did he let his pas- 
sion influence his choices. His choices 
were made always to benefit the ven- 
dors selling the paper on the street. 
Keith's choices were made to benefit 
our understanding of why vendors sold 
papers on the street. In my mind it was 


a perfect balance, but ideologically the 
two of them often quarreled about what Our Voice should look 
like and what Our Voice should say. 


| was lucky, though, to climb in between them. Both men’s 
perspectives were crucial to the success of Our Voice and crucia 
to me learning how to become the next leader of this great proj- 
ect. 


In our seven years of publishing here in Edmonton, Our Voice 
has been contributed to by more than 2000 vendors and writers 
and has been a very educational and enlightening form of infor- 
mation for hundreds of thousands of readers. Keith and Gord 
deserve all the credit in the world for making this happen, and | 
thank them both for what they gave me. | am lucky they are both 
my friends and have been mentors in my work to make our com- 


munities a better place for everyone 


As | leave | feel very fortunate the person assuming this lead- 
ership role is Natasha Laurence. Natasha has worked with Our 
Voice now for a little more than a year and a half. The magazine is 
very lucky to have her. She is a talented, strong and passionate 
woman. |'m relieved to know that as | leave, Our Voice will con- 
tinue to be a strong part of the social justice community and con- 
tinue to provide hard and honest journalism, always putting the 
voice of the poor first. 


| wish her luck, along with Ron and Pieter, our distribution and 
production staff, and | would like to thank everyone who has ever 
been part of this project. | assure you that it's been worth it. 


MICHAEL WALTERS 
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year and seven months ago | threw 
Ar head first into the inner city. | was 

hired by Our Voice as Distribution Co- 
ordinator and for some reason | thought it 
would be good to live close to where | worked. 
My children and | rented a small house in the 
shadow of Sacred Heart Church, six blocks from 
Bissell Centre. It was like moving to another 
country. 


| really, really wanted the job with Our Voice. 
Some people dream of writing a best-selling 
novel, or marrying a rich man and moving to 
Kansas, or maybe of winning the lottery and 
being able to afford that nose job. | dreamt of 
working for Our Voice. Call me crazy, but it's 
true. When | was struggling as a single parent 
through the SFI training programs, trying to 


hold my family together - food, clothing, shelter 
- | would buy Our Voice on Whyte Avenue, read 
it cover to cover and think Thank God you exist, 
you beautiful little paper." The dignity and 
courage of the vendors inspired me. The writ- 
ing made me feel less alone, connected to a net- 
work of strangers who knew what | knew and 
felt what | felt. 


Only through a bizarre set of circumstances, 
that | like to call providence, did | come to apply 
for the job in distribution. | had no sense | 
would get it. In fact, when Michael called to say 
| was hired | said, "You're kidding." As it turned 
out he wasn't kidding and my life changed for- 
ever. 


There are all kinds of choices in life, but 
there are only a handful that have the power to 


fundamentally alter who you are. Moving to 
and working in the inner city was one of those 
hoices for me — , 

~ The alteration wasn't easy. The first five 
months | cried - a lot. Every Friday | would 
come home from work, lie down on my couch 
and cry. It was a necessary act and, for once, | 
wasn't crying for myself. | was crying for the so 
many people | met and their lives. | was crying 
because | felt so face-to-face with life itself. All 
the words | had always liked to use - justice, 
love, truth, mercy, compassion - seemed like 
tiny weapons in light of that reality: nice ideas 
best left to philosophers and theologians. 


| came to know a mentally challenged man. 
He was mostly a child and would come into the 
office with his shirt on backwards and his untied 
shoes flopping on his sock-less feet. He stole 
things. He would grab papers and run off, 
laughing gleefully. To him the papers meant 
money for chocolate bars 
and pop. Because of his 
stealing (not from Our 
Voice but from people in 
the community) and 
because there was 
nowhere else to put him, 
he was put in the Remand 
Centre, but he didn't like it 
there. When | asked him 
what he saw out the win- 
dow he said, "Birds and 
balloons." He always 
looked slightly terrified, as 
if he didn't understand what was happening to 
him or why. He just knew it was something bad. 
| wanted to help him, but | there was nothing | 
could do. 


If anything, it was the desire to help that 
made me the poor Distribution Co-ordinator | 
was. | couldn't suspend people and | couldn't 
say no. When a native man | knew and admired 


“words | had always 
liked to use - justice, 
love, truth, mercy, 
compassion - seemed 
like tiny weapons in 
light of that reality." 


took his papers into the Citadel during intermis- 
sion and tried to sell them to the patrons, | 
hough ool!" He was. into ated.a 
but to me S actions s nbdolica 


and literally just that when the complaint came | 
couldn't take it seriously. 


| started to think that all the people who 
thought they were right were wrong and all the 
people who thought they were wrong were 
right. Michael called it ‘defending the indefensi- 
ble’ and | wore myself paper thin doing just that. 


Luckily, | have achieved some balance. | no 
longer cry every Friday. | can see the point of 
suspending people and | realize that some 
things ARE indefensible. | still think, though, that 
we all need to be challenged to think about what 
the indefensible things really are, and Our Voice 
has an important role to play in that challenging. 
| hope that the qualities that made me a poor 
Distribution Co-ordinator will make me a good 
Managing Editor. | am 
grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. 


One last thing. | am 
going to miss Michael 
very much. Who will | 
argue with? Who will | 
make fun of? Who will 
tell me to ‘suck it up’? 
Who will tell me how 
the middle class live? 
Michael taught me so 
much in his own weird 
way and did so much for the community that 
Our Voice is. His vision sent Our Voice in new, 
exciting, and good directions, while always 
maintaining the core integrity of the project. We 
are all sad to see him go. 


NATASHA LAURENCE 


“every other century. Still farther back, the years march by in groups like graduates at a big state university: 10,000 to 20,000 BC; 50,000-100,000 BC; 1-10 million BC. Before oV <5> 


They Also Serve Who 
Only Stand and Wait 


e Our Voice vendors have a somewhat savage sense of 
Wisse: Our private name for this rag used to be “The 

Wino's Whine". Our Voice is not a wino's whine any- 
more. Our Voice is the voice of people who endure a scanty exis- 
tence on the margins of one of the richest societies of the world. 
We are not whining. We are speaking out loud about injustice and 
the sheer immorality of a world order that does not value the 
human spirit. We are speaking about global economic systems 
that do not recognize national sovereignty. We are speaking 
about governments that do not recognize citizens’ rights to equi- 
table distribution of resources at source. We are speaking about 
greed that is destroying the very life support systems of the plan- 
et. We are speaking out about the gross crimes of racial genocide 
in other countries and the subtle but equally effective, minimiza- 
tion of the abilities, talents and suffering of visible minorities at 
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“on the street 
in silent protest” 


home. We are talking about the selling of 
public services to the private sector, so that 
they are no longer available to the public. We 
are the poor, and these are the things that 
create poverty. We are the poor, and we are talking about the 
things that mean something to us. We are talking about love and 
despair, injustice and cynicism, hope and resolution. We are the 
poor, and we want everyone to know we are people first. 


There are a lot of plans for and demonstrations these days. 
The Save Medicare and Council of Canadians people have been 
having really great block parties on the steps of the Legislature. 
The Free Tibet people have been having marches to Gazebo Park. 
The PAN people have been planning for months to go to Quebec 
City to protest the FTAA talks. This is all wonderful stuff, | only 
wish more Albertans would participate more often and more 
enthusiastically. All this activity is of fairly recent origin. One 
group however has been out there on the street in silent protest 
for seven years now. Our Voice vendors have been leaving their 
comfort zone of seedy downtown rooming houses (and equally 
seedy taverns), scummy four-story walk ups in Dickensfield, and 
scabby townhouses in Millwoods to stand on street corners 


barbecuing 
the sacred cow 


downtown and in Strathcona for hours and hours in rain and 
snow and dust, enduring the silent and not-so-silent contempt 
and hatred of the self-satisfied, to let anyone who cares know that 
all is not well in their world. We have been demonstrating out 
here in the streets all alone for a long time. We are very happy to 
finally have some company. 


A great deal of the change in tone and subject in this paper is 
due to the efforts of a fine editor, Michael Walters. Michael has 
cultivated the talents of many beginning writers, courted main- 
stream media, communicated with street newspapers all over 
North America, and kept track of all the multitude of tasks neces- 
sary to keep a very challenging and difficult project on track. 
Michael is leaving us to take his finely honed sense of social jus- 
tice into other endeavours. Our Voice will never be the same, 
Michael. Our demonstrators are quiet and courteous, almost 
invisible in the dust of street corners, but our voices will be heard 
because we speak to the heart of the human condition. Thank 
you, Michael, for giving us the strength of your passionate con- 
victions. 


This writer would like to thank those who have sent funds 
toward sending an Our Voice reporting team to Quebec City. We 
are delighted to inform you that we will be attending the FTAA 
summit! We'll get the real story of what goes down in Quebec 
City! 


THERESA McBryan 
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was amazed at how well the people at 
[ners greeted me and were glad | 

was there. Nobody has ever wanted me any- 
where - just some place where they couldn't see 
me. | got so many handshakes that my arm felt 
like it was going to fall off. | wanted to run out 
those doors and never come back, but the one 
thing that kept me there was the warm people. 
They made me feel like | was home and they 
were just welcoming me back. | knew this road 
wasn't going to be easy. There is a stubbornness 
in me that is hard to get rid of. My background 
told me never feel and don't show your feelings. 
The lessons | was about to learn were ones | 
wasn't prepared for. The people must have 
looked at me and known | was just a scared little 
boy. | was so totally lost | didn't know if | was 
coming or going. The first day was tough trying 
to look like nothing was bothering me. | had 
learned if you look and act mean people would 
stay away from you. | didn’t want to deal with 
my problem because | knew it all. Then | found 
out that everything | thought | knew was all bull. 


The people there told me to get real or go 
back out and stay lost for awhile. So | started to 
share my real feelings. | told them who | really 
was. Then things started to change in my life 
and my attitude got better towards others. | real- 
ized that | could live in my own skin and be 
proud of who | was and be the person | always 
wanted to be. One big change came the day | 
told my group that | was afraid of dying from 
alcoholism. | admitted that alcohol had me beat 
and that | had wanted this sober life. | knew if | 


>> 


“| cried for the first 
time in my life” 


got drunk again | would be digging my own 
grave. Death didn't appeal to me and | knew the 
only one that could help me was the Creator. 
Everyday | went to smudge in the ceremony 
room. | asked the Creator for guidance. My 
whole outlook toward sobriety and living sober 
changed. | had to give up all my old ways of liv- 
ing and be real for once in my life. Being real 
was so hard because | had to become honest 
with those in my life. This really freaked me out. 
It scared me. Here was a guy who was tough on 
the outside but a mixed-up little boy on the 
inside. | had to look in the mirror and tell that 
person looking back that | loved him. 


This was one of the many things | had to do 
to change and stay sober. | decided to let these 
people get to know the real me. When | did | 
found out they really cared about me and they 
would help me. | finally realized that not every- 
one wanted something from me. All they want- 
ed was me as | was and to love me just the way 
| was. That's when the masks came off and | 
started to change. The changes | went through 
were so slow because | wanted to keep some of 
my old self. My counselor told me to get rid of 
the old thinking or | would go back to where | 
came from. That was one place where | didn't 
want to back to and it set me straight. 


| cried for 
the first time in 
my life and let 
those people 
see me. They 
sat there and let 
me go through whatever it was and told me that 
| was healing. | found out crying was a part of 
healing and | don't have to feel ashamed. A real 
man is the one who can cry and let others see 
you healing. | found out | was not alone. People 
loved me and wanted to see me heal. | have 
friends at the Bissell who cared and loved me 
enough to go out of their Way to help me. | can 
say that | love them and am eternally grateful to 
them for their love and understanding. If it was 
not for them, | would still be walking around 
with a lost spirit and soul. | will never ever stop 
loving them for giving me my life back. They still 
support me everyday and now | work with 
them. | now help others and | enjoy it when 
street people ask me about how | did it. | believe 
what was freely given to me should be given 
back free-of-charge. Whenever someone comes 
to me | take time out to listen and try to help. So 
remember if you have a problem it is never so 
that you have to drink, there are other ways to 
handle it. Alcohol is not a way to handle a crisis 
; it's just anther way of escape. 


Here are some of the people that are still 
supporting me. Mike, for the feather and the 
friendship. Ron, for his patience and being just 
the friend | always wanted. Natasha, for the bear 
and the respect | have earned from her. Laura , 
for being my sounding board when | was whin- 
ing and the unconditional love she has shown 
me. Pieter, for taking the time out to listen and 
the laughs we had. Mike, for believing in me and 
trusting me to do a good job. | would like to 
thank everyone who came into my life and 
showed me that | still have a lot to learn. | 
almost forgot Betty for pointing out the things | 
had to change and the unconditional love she 
has for others. | know that my journey has just 
started and | will someday be able to tell others 
of my life. | now know what it feels like to love 
myself and to be free. 


Len BLACKFOX MARTIAL 


<6> oV that, things happened once an Era: Mammals in the Cenozoic, Dinosaurs in the Mesozoic, Forests in the Paleozoic, Protozoans in the Pre-Cambrian. Below that, at the very 


teachers, and community of John A. McDougall School, which 

explain why this tremendously outstanding school should not 
close down this upcoming June. One of those reasons is because 
students love to come here. John A. McDougall School is one of the 
schools that is multicultural. Students also tike to come to this school 
because it feels safe. The education here is very challenging for the 
students, but the teachers encourage them to do their best. They try 
to get us to do well in life. McDougall school also has many out- 
standing athletes who are good representatives of our school and 
help us to get many trophies and medals. This school has a lot of 
history too. It is the home of the Grads, one of the most famous 
women basketball teams ever. McDougall school also has many joy- 
ous annual events such as Family Night which people enjoy going 
to. Therefore, this great school, John A. McDougall School should 
not be closed down. 


i are a lot of well-known reasons among the students, 


<PeTeR YOEUN> 


sons. The small class sizes make it easier to get the assistance 

you need from the teacher. | have been to bigger schools with 
classes of 30 to 40 children and | felt | wasn't getting the most out of 
my education. 


J ohn A. McDougall should not be closed this June for many rea- 


Secondly, if you close down the school, many younger children 
will have a harder time getting to school due to the greater distance 
to get to school. 


Thirdly, John A. McDougall is one of the most beautiful schools in 
Edmonton. Thy gym is handsomely decorated, the large hallways 
with the high roof give you a sense of space and freedom instead of 
smothering you like other schools and the library is magnificent. But, 
most importantly John A. McDougall has a fantastic learning atmos- 
phere. Everyone gets along and helps each other. There is almost no 
fighting and everyone shows respect to everybody else. So, if you 
close down John A. McDougall school you will be closing down one 
of the best schools in Alberta. 


So this is why you should not close down John A McDougall 
school. 


<KiERAN ROBINSON> 


<SAMANTHA KiTH> <Peter YOEUN> 


opportunities for all the students because the school has many after 
school activities available to them. 


should not close down. All the students are willing to come to school every 


this school would destroy a big part of the student's lives, Although the school 


ter, excitement, and fun times. Nothing will ever destroy the good times we 


unbreakable. 


close 
this? 


mcdougall students speak 
out on the school’s closure 


$ a student who has been here for almost 10 years, | would 
not like John A. McDougall school shutdown for many rea- 
sons. 


McDougall is a school providing many students the basics. The 
school has outstanding teachers who have taught us things such as 
chasing our dreams, things we can do if we set our mind to it. They 
are not here just to teach but they are here as a teacher and a friend. 
Outstanding teachers who we can share our ideas, have conversa- 
tions with, talk about our problems. 


McDougall also provide ESL to students who came from a differ- 
ent country, they have programs for Parents as well, getting them 
involved in school, teaching them, the school also provides daycare. 


With the closing of John A. McDougall it may be difficult for 
many families, as in talking about the transportation. If they close 
John A. McDougall, students have to take the bus in winter and 
maybe even walk. 


In conclusion, McDougall is like a home to many students. A 
place to 


1 oe tc. 3 OE Se 
students’ fa 


earn, have fun, interact and know other students. A school 


school ts ating all of s. The smiles o1 6S; 
laughter, spirits. As a student in grade nine we don't want this to hap- 
pen. For the sake of the children in kindergarten to grade eight. We 
want to look back in 10 years, riding our Ferrari or convertible and 
seeing McDougall still standing tall and saying to ourselves, “This is 
the schoo! that has taught me to be who | am today!" So please don't 


shut down the schoo 


< SAMANTHA KiTH> 


better individual. | have represented the school with many of 
the school sport teams that | have joined. There are many 


Be: a student at John A. McDougall has made me become a 


The spectacular teachers are another reason for why John A. McDougall 


day because the teachers are the people they look up to. Teachers are the stu- 
dents, "second parent,’ because they are always looking for the student's best 
interests and put an effort to always help them out. 


If the school were to close down, it would destroy all the memories, excit- 
ing events, and laughter that the students and teachers have. The closing of 


will most likely close down, we are not giving up. We will still have the laugh- 
had here. 


The bond between the students, teachers, and John A. McDougall is 


<VILEN YOEUN> 
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drag, a visible reminder to the people on the street who have 
served time inside. The north windows overlook Mary Burlie 
Park where women come to flash their men inside. To the east is 
the police station and a view of the 96 Street Liquor Store and the 


Te Edmonton Remand Centre stands on the edge of the 


had a past record. 


ing. It all takes time." 


Bissell Centre. For those in custody, the Remand Centre is where 


they are held from the time of arrest until they make bail or have 
their matters dealt with in court. There are also inmates serving 


time on weekends, and those 
serving short sentences for 
unpaid fines. When bail is 
denied because of a past 
record or the nature of the 
charges, or when the inmate 
can't raise the money for bail, 
they may spend months in 
custody doing “dead time’. 


Getting out on cash bail often § 


means losing / 

money was put down. If you 
have retained a Legal Aid 
lawyer, the bail money will be 
applied to the bill from Legal 
Aid’ because Legal Ald is not 


tree-ot-cl 
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Dougie Carlson has been 
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in the Remand Centre 57 s os 


times, mostly for public intoxi- 
cation. Homeless, he uses the 
Herb-Jamieson Centre and 
the Spady Centre to sleep, 
and has no income. When he 
is given a ticket, he has no 
way to pay the fines, so he 
just waits until there is a war- 
rant out, gets picked up and 
spends a day in lock-up. 


Last August Carlson was 
arrested on a more serious 
charge. 


"| wasn't guilty, but | plead- 
ed guilty just to get out of 
there (the Remand Centre). | 
couldn't get bail. They set the 
court date for a month-and-a 
half." 


Carlson did eleven-and-a 
half months in remand waiting 
to go to trial before he plead- 
ed quilty. When he finally 
went before the judge, the 
prosecutor asked that he be 
given a two-year sentence on 
top of the time he had served 
in remand. The judge sen- 
tenced Carlson to three years, 
then let him go with time 
served because the judge 
acknowledged it's a lot harder 
serving time in remand than in 
jail. 

When Sam Bernard was in 
remand on an attempted mur- 
der and robbery charge he 


Upon arrest, the first stop is a holdin 
cell at the "cop shop". First, the inm 


personal effects, 
shoelaces, cash, and jewelry are sealed 
in plastic, and he or she is searched 
and taken to the cell. The cell is a bare 
room with a built in bunk like a shelf 
across the back, bars across the front 
and a stainless steel combination sink 
and water fountain with a toilet jutting 
out of one side situated in view of the 
guards. The inmate is detained until he 
or she sees the Justice of the Peace. 
The Justice of the Peace can grant bail, 
or the person in custody is sent on to 
the Remand Centre to await further pro- 
ceedings. If an offense is minor as for 
an unpaid ticket for drinking in public, 
the inmate may have the fine dealt with 
through several hours detention in the 
“cop shop." 


iInciuaging 
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<8> oV Ther, for trillions of years nothing at all. <from Michigan Quarterly Review> 


remanded 


<< incustody 


those who wait 


was refused bail because he was accused of a violent crime and 


"| beat the charge, but | served 18 months," he said. “If you're 
going judge and jury, you've got to go through a preliminary hear- 


Bernard said you've got to have money or “they starve you in 
there. They say they have a dietitian, 


but it's just small portions of 
everything. 

Conditions inside also 
vary depending upon which 
unit you are on. Bernard 
was on 4C, the "Geritol Unit 
where older inmates are 
kept. He said it is a 
unit because the inmates are 
allowed out most of the 


instead of being locked in 


good 


their cells. 


According to Carlson the 
worst things about doing 


s time in remand are the food 


and being locked in your 


| they gave me a small bowl 


of rubbery looking cereal 
and a piece of toast without 
butter. And they got 23 hour 
lock-ups. They only let you 
out for your meal, if you 
want to call it a meal. They 
give you just enough to 
breathe now. If you're going 
to be in jail, you've got to 
have money for extras- 
soup, chips, tobacco. 
Carlson remembers when 
things were different in 
remand. He said, “There was 
a time when they gave you a 
bale of tobacco when you 
got in and a dollar a day; 
now nothing. There's guys 
that will trade their whole 
meal for cigarettes." 


LinDA DUMONT 


< doug carlson > 
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< sam bernard > 


the residential schoot 


conference 


esidential School — those two words | feel are syn- 
'< onymous with all the brutality that was brought to 

us in those houses of horrors. The term | like to 
use is extermination camps. For me that says it all. The 
nothingness that was beaten into us sure took its toll on 
us. That nothingness has been passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. 


| was really thrilled to attend that gathering of peo- 
ple, the Residential School Conference. It was for some 
a chance to start the process of healing. It was an emo- 
tional experience, listening to people try to speak of the 
horrors inflicted upon them, sexual, physical, emotional, 
spiritual and mental, watching an elder stand up to the 
mike and try to speak of being sentenced to the extermi- 
nation camp. Why? Because he or she was native. | lis- 
tened with my heart aching as some people tried to 
speak of the pain. They couldn't. !t just wouldn't come 
out. What came out instead of words were tears, tears 
and more tears. Cry, my brothers, cry my sisters. Our 
souls would not have rainbows if our eyes had no tears. 
And our Creator knows we al! need rainbows in our 
lives. 


| have been asked often how we could let this hap- 
pen? Across the ocean, 60 years ago, demons were 
also moving amongst the people. They, too, were put 
into extermination camps, and some paid the ultimate 
price, like my people, death. For a lot of my people 
death wasn't by gas, or fire; ours was alcoholism. Slow, 


kept the sacred fires burning. 
| also heard, “Where is our money?" 


Will money heal? And what happens when the 
money is gone? | agree money is necessary for sur- 
vival, but would money heal us? | don't think so. 


| say build healing camps for survivors. The process 
of healing will take generations, but heal we will. 


One possible solution: Where is there a huge gather- 
ing of people? Where is it? That some people walk hun- 
dreds of miles to attend? Where is it? That charges no 
money to attend? This beautiful place is right in our 
back yard: Lac St. Anne. What a sacred place to start 
our healing journey. 


One last remark concerning the government: When 
the townspeople were poisoned with drinking water in 
Ontario, it didn’t take long to compensate everyone who 
was affected. What about my people? Why has it taken 
so long? | don't have to burn the midnight oil looking 
for answers. | just have to look in the mirror! 


To the powers that be and who are responsible for 
our pain, | say, "It didn't work, did it?" We're still here and 
we'll stay. Proud. Confident. Knowing who we are and 
where we're going. Be strong brothers, sisters. Heal 
yourselves. Unite. Be what the Creator meant for us to 
be. That small, tiny glow that's our spirit fire. Heal. Let 
that tiny glow, grow. Let it light up your life. In spirit. 


torturous. 


All my relations. 


Bless those who hid their children. Bless those who 


he mainstream media have 
Tom two stories when it 

comes to covering anything 
about residential schools: 


Story A: There were some unfor- 
tunate situations where children 
experienced physical or sexual 
abuse but it was done by a few bad 
apples working in the schools. It 
was a long time ago and it is not 
something we should be held 
responsible for now. 


Story B: To “compensate” for 
these unfortunate happenings we 
will have to give some people some 
money. This will make up for what 
was done to them, take the political 
heat off us, and reinforce an idea in 
the non-aboriginal community that 
we have to keep giving money to 
Indians. 


Both these stories are lies pro- 
moted by powers that are as bent 
on assimilation of Canada's First 
Nations as they were when the resi- 
dential schools were active. | had a 
powerful opportunity to see this as 
one of the few non-aboriginal peo- 
ple attending the First International 
Residential Schools Conference. 


It was very difficult to listen to 
people talk about their experiences 
and to realize both that the abuse of 
individuals was more widespread 
and despicable than most of us 
would imagine (much of it focused 
on frightened, bewildered children), 
and that this abuse is only part of 
the story. 


The larger issue is the attack on 
cultures and peoples that the resi- 
dential school system was. Even if a 
child suffered no beatings or sexual 
abuse, they were taken from family 
and home community to strange 
places by no choice of theirs or their 
families’. They were forbidden to 
use their own language, told their 
names were evil and given new 
European names, denied any oppor- 
tunity to learn how to be part of a 
family or to understand how a fami- 
ly and a community raise and care 
for children in a traditional way. 
Everything about who they were as 
people was torn away. They were 
powerless to resist. The fundamen- 
tal abuse is this deliberate destruc- 
tion of a culture. If we really faced 
this reality we would be much more 
horrified and less polite about the 
crime of residential schools than we 
seem to be now. 


Is it any wonder that many who 
suffered in these schools-- where 
they were really prisoners-- would 
become adults with no idea of how 
to behave as mothers or fathers, 
husbands or wives? That a next 
generation would grow up with no 
idea they were actually members of 
nations with well-developed tradi- 
tions and teachings about all these 
things? And that this would lead to 
deeper problems in the lives of peo- 
ple into the next generation and the 
next...? 


It needs to sink in for all of us 


Mike SmitH 


that each little child taken off to a 
residential school was a little human 
brought into being perfectly and 
lovingly by the Creator and that 
what happened to them, as ignorant 
and proud adults imposed their own 
version of what they should be on 
them, was a crime not only against 
them but against their Creator. 


Being a part of the conference, | 
also learned, powerfully, how much 
determination and hope there is 
across this country on the part of 
leaders and elders to create a differ- 
ent future. They focused, not on 
complaining and anger about the 
decades of being treated as con- 
quered pagans, but rather on strong 
rooted work to build healthy lives 
and communities. | experienced not 
people feeling sorry for themselves 
or grumbling about those who did 
the wrongs, but rather people com- 
mitted to moving on. 


| left the conference humbled, 
realizing | have much to learn about 
the layers of damage done and how 
| am implicated in that still. And | 
left believing that the future really 
can be different if we stand together 
with First Peoples, facing what hap- 
pened honestly, prepared to stop 
the continuing injury. | hope we will 
see the evidence of that happening 
more and more in every part of 
Canada. 


Jim GURNETT 
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commentary 
commentary 


Will money heal? And 
what happens when 
the money is gone? | 
agree money is nec- 
essary for survival, 
but would money 
heal us? 


the 7 year itc 
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pril 1, 2001 marks the seventh anniver- 
A= of the Edmonton street news maga- 

ine, Our Voice. With a circulation of 
7000, Our Voice has provided employment for 
roughly 2000 vendors, some for a short time, 
others for years. 

While the look and the content of the paper 
have evolved over time, the mandate has not 
changed. Our Voice is still providing a source of 
income for those who have no income or insuf- 
ficient income from other sources, and a voice 
for those who otherwise would not be heard. 


The idea of a street newspaper was brought 
to Edmonton in May, 1993 when Michael 
McCarthy, publisher of the Vancouver Spare 
Change, was invited to speak about his publica- 
tion at a Food Fight conference at Grant 
MacEwan College. The change of government 
in Alberta had directly impacted the poor with 
cutbacks to welfare allowances and more strin- 
gent policies regarding eligibility. New strate- 
gies were needed to fight the growing gap in 
supports for the poor. After the conference, the 
Vancouver Spare Change was brought to 
Edmonton by the Edmonton City Centre Church 
Corporation and distributed through the Bissell 
Centre casual labour office. To make the paper 
more acceptable on the streets, an insert of 
Edmonton copy was added. 


Gordon Eddy, vendor number one, was one 
of the people who came to pick up papers the 
first day they were available. He is still selling 
outside Oliver Square Safeways and at the City 
Centre campus of Grant MacEwan College. 


By April, 1994, an Edmonton version of 
Spare Change was launched with the help of a 
grant from the Tegler Trust. A year later the 
name of the paper was changed to Our Voice. 
Vendors felt the name Spare Change made 
them appear too much like panhandlers instead 
of self-employed people. In addition, the street 
news magazine not only provides a source of 
income, but also gives a voice to people and 
issues associated with poverty. 


A number of the vendors are also regular 


writers for Our Voice. | am one of the first ven- 
dors to become a regular writer. | started selling 
papers in July, 1993, and was even published in 
a few issues of the Vancouver Spare Change 
before | started writing for our Edmonton paper 
in April, 1994. 

In addition to pub- 
lishing the street news- 
paper, Our Voice has 
also promoted the pub- 
lication of the Songs of 
the Street anthologies 
which are sold by ven- 
dors. 


Ss 


| am very pleased to 
be part of the Our 
Voice community. As a 
person who has strug- 
gled with poverty over 
the past eight years, | 
found that being able to 
earn the money | need- 
ed was. important. 
There are a number of 
supports and services 
available for those in 
need - food banks, free 
meals, clothing banks, } 
homeless shelters - but 
what the poor need 
most is money. - 


<Victor JoNEs> 


Vending also gave me the opportunity to 
meet the public and to get the message out to 
the public. There have been people who sup- 
ported me not only by buying the paper but 
through offering friendship and encouragement 
in other ways. They are important, so on April 
ist, we not only celebrate the anniversary of 
Our Voice, we also recognize the contribution 
of our customers and supporters. 


Thank you! 


LinpA DuMONT 


== 


oV celebrates 7 years on the street 


<Rospert WOLKE> 


down on Whyte, as a huckster, a vendor 
this avenue is different from the street 

| grew up on 

in the school of hard knocks, | did not grin’ 

on this avenue, | learn to smile 

in the school of hard knocks, | became somber 
on this avenue, | learn to bestow 

the useful side of me, the best side of me 

a smile to brighten your day 


excuse me!, would you like to buy "Our Voice" 
from the poor side of town? 
thank you!! Have a nice day 


<Ray RANDLE> 


ARTHUR PICHE 
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all hell broke 


loose in my 


mind! 


as it necessary for the police 
to have arrested me in pub- 
lic or could they have come 


to my house and taken me into cus- 
tody? This is the question that | am 
going to explain as | reveal my first 
encounter with the criminal justice 
system in the 1960's. 


| still remember that magical time 
of Canada's Centennial Year, namely - 
1967. There were so many thrilling 
things to do. These included my 
memorable trip to Expo in Montreal, 
going to see the nation-touring 
Confederation Train when it stopped 
in Prince Albert, listening to Bobby 
Gimby playing his flute and leading 
school children to the musical tune of 
"C-A-N-A-D-A,," and like every 
good Canadian citizen | had a 
Centennial project which took on the 
form of planting Maple trees in our 
yard. 


However all was not great in my 
town or “Mudsville" as it could be 
more aptly called. Shortly after com- 
pleting high school | began to suffer 
severe mental trauma which took on 
the form of hallucinations and wild 
delusions of grandeur. | began to 
believe that | had supernatural pow- 
ers and could do the impossible. That 
entire Autumn | was living in my own 
private world of fantasy completely 
separated from the public spectrum 
of reality. 


This one night | was sitting in the 
house when | kept visualizing capti- 
vating images of what looked like 
flashes of lightening from wall-to-wall 
in front of my eyes. Huge, bright, bril- 
liant, dark red flashes of energy. Then 
! went and laid down on the bed 
where | fell into a "sleep like the 
dead." When | awoke | said to 
myself, "I've been poisoned." That 
was it. | was paranoid schizophrenic. 


After | got up from the bed | went 
into a small corner room of the 
house where | was all alone. In that 
room “All Hell broke loose" in my 
mind." Thoughts of murder, violence, 
revenge, resentment, hatred, feel- 
ings of people plotting against me, 
and the strongest desire to get even 
with all those who had wronged me 
during my teenage years. At one 
point for one split second a thought 
fluttered through my mind, “Am | 
cracking up?" The answer was 
relayed back to my mind. "No, You 
are normal." When | emerged from 
this room | had lost every degree of 
mental stability and sanity that a man 
could ever possess. 


The next few days | spent plan- 
ning the perfect mass murder. | had 
carefully hand-picked eleven people 
from the community and area in 
which | was living that | was going to 
kill. Next | proceded to order a gun 
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from a mail order company in 
the United States that | had 
seen advertised in a maga- 
zine named “Popular 
Science." | still remember the 
caption in that advertisement, 
"Heart Breaker" still chills me 
to my soul today. 


The plan was made. The 
blueprint was drawn. | was 
going to kill some of the 
eleven people with the gun 
and | was going to use an axe 
from the neighbor's yard to kill the 
rest. An axe - gun massacre. My plan 
was perfect. Or at least so | thought. 
However, shortly after my plans were 
to go amiss. 


While | was in the process of 
deciding on the timing of the "perfect 
murder* | was in Prince Albert carry- 
ing out more of the plans which the 
sensory apparatus in my brain had 
conjured up. | believed | was sup- 
posed to find a hypnotist in connec- 
tion with myself being poisoned and 
the mass murder. | asked people on 
the streets and in buildings, including 
the Canada Manpower center, where 
| could find this hypnotist. By the end 
of the day | was in a General 
Practitioner's office. He had made 
arrangements to put me in a regular 
hospital where | thought he would 
treat the poisonings. First of all | 
agreed with him and was willing to 
accept hospitalization. Then there 
was a radical change of events. | 
refused to be admitted into the hospi- 
tal. | went home instead. 


The next day | was back on the 
streets of Prince Albert again. This 


“| was going 
to kill some 
of the eleven 
people with 
a gun... 


time completely by accident | ended 
up talking to a psychiatrist in his 
office. | was extremely aggressive 
and agitated. He was very angry with 
me. The two of us ended up in a vio- 
lent confrontation. My plans for the 
mass murder were to come to a 
grinding halt. In a rage | had walked 
out of his office. 


There then was a certification 
order put out for my arrest. | was in a 
public building when two young 
aggressive and rough talking Police 
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Officers walked in and asked me if | 
was who they thought | was. When | 
identified myself they placed me 
under arrest and proceded to drive 
me to the City Police Station. There 
they took me into a 4 X 4 sq. ft. room 
and frisked me and made me 
undress. Then one police officer, after 
| inquired, angrily yelled at me that | 
was being taken “straight to a cell 
block." That was it. | was behind steel 
bars. 


Later | was transported to a men- 
tal institution by the RCMP. It was 
there that the diagnosis of paranoid 
schizophrenia was made. 


| am not denying the fact that | 
should have been arrested nor do | 
have any qualms over being put in a 
provincial hospital. My only question 
is, "Was it necessary for the police to 
have arrested me in public instead 
of coming to my house and making 
the arrest?" This question | put for- 
ward in lieu of the fact that | had not 
been convicted of a crime. 


Years later, a psychiatrist in 
Saskatoon told me how the Mental 
Health Act reads. It states clearly 
that if a Psychiatrist and General 
Practitioner agree that a person is a 

danger to society or themselves, they 
can be institutionalized. But he never 
explained why | was arrested in pub- 
lic instead of at home. 


However, looking back at history 
from today, | realize now that the 
police did what they had to do. And 
to be honest or candid with myself, "I 
am not sorry for what they did." 


Warren DEBLER 


“when | emerged from this room | had 
lost every degree of mental stability” 


quebec’s 
homeless 


ope - as he is known to his friends - has 
b= running away from foster homes, 

group homes, his mother and the street 
for almost four years. At 18, he has a Grade 9 
education, no work experience and problems 
with illicit drugs and the police. His future looks 
bleak and he is not alone. A new study on 
homelessness released yesterday shows Dope 
is typical of people living on the street. 


Based on in-depth interviews with 757 peo- 
ple at drop-in centres, shelters and soup 
kitchens in Montreal and Quebec City, the 
results paint a disturbing, albeit somewhat pre- 
dictable, portrait: 


>>86% are men. 
>>87% are francophone. 


>>20% are age 18 to 29, 44% are 30 to 44 
and 35% are 45 or older. 


>>41% have completed high school. 
>>20% have children younger than 18. 


>>75 % live on welfare as their sole income. 


Prepared by the Montreal-centre regional 
health board, the study also revealed that most 
of the people on the street have major physical 
and/or mental-health problems. Despite their 
youth, 70 per cent reported chronic health prob- 
lems and 13 per cent had infectious diseases 
like hepatitis, tuberculosis or AIDS. Sometimes, 
its hard to see which came first, the problems 


_or the:street, said the study's main author. 


A lot of their physical problems come from 


living in very poor sanitary conditions," said 
Louise Fournier, of the Montreal-centre regional 
health board. "Then when we look at the high 
rates of hepatitis and AIDS, it's often a conse- 
quence of intravenous drug use and the envi- 
ronment they live in." 


Fournier, who conducted a similar survey 10 
years ago, said she was not surprised by the 
findings, only by the 
lack of access to med- 
ical help - 25 per cent 
of interviewees had no 
medicare card. 


Their mental-health 
problems are no less 
daunting, she said. 
Seventy percent have 
illnesses like manic 
depression and schizo- 
phrenia; 10 per cent 
were schizophrenics 
compared with one per 
cent of the general 
population. 


about it.” 


Fournier said all of these problems combine 
to make the homeless very hard to reach. "It's 
very easy for them to slip through the health- 
care net. The system has a responsibility, but it's 
also a very difficult clientele. They have mental 
problems, drug problems, legal problems. They 
are not easy patients." 


Still, new services have to be offered that are 
better adapted to homelessness, Fournier said. 


action for healthy communities 
breathes life into the inner city 


"Studies like this 
have been done 
before and there's 
no concerted effort 
to do anything 


> — little education + poor health 


"If the homeless don't always go to their 
appointments, the health system has to go to 
them." 


Fournier could not say how that might work. 
The study raises more questions than it 
answers. Recommendations will have to wait 
until the second installment of the study, 
expected in June, which will attempt to answer 
why people end up on 
the street. 


In the meantime, 
Rev. Emmett Johns, 
known as “Pops" to 
Montreal's homeless, 
has a few ideas. 


Most teenagers, like 
Dope, who come to the 
Dans La Rue day cen- 
tre on Ontario St., were 
"placed" in the system 
and then abandoned, 
he said. 


‘Some were placed 

34 times before they 

reached 18 and then that's it. It's 'Don't call me, 

we'll call you.' They leave the foster home with 

their belongings in a garbage bag and the cab- 
driver asks, ‘Where do you want to go?" " 


Only they have no place to go, Johns said. 
They end up on buses to Montreal or Quebec 
City - and wind up on the streets. And there's a 
reason why the study included fewer young 


women - sometimes, there's a pimp already 
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ctions usually speak louder than words, as the 
Ae: saying goes, and Action for Healthy 

Communities lives by its name. A project of the 
Edmonton Health Care Citizenship Society, the organi- 
zation provides seed grants of up to $1000 to any 
group of citizens, usually consisting of at least 3 unre- 
lated people, who have an idea for an essential pro- 
gram that will help people benefit, in both health and 
wellness, in their communities. 


The communities that qualify for funding have to 
reside within the jurisdictional boundaries of Boyle 
Street, McCauley, Central, McDougall, Spruce Avenue, 
Norwood, Parkdale, Cromdale, Eastwood, Alberta 
Avenue, and Queen Mary Park. 


Established in 1995, the non-profit organization 
receives its financial support from 8 funders in 
Edmonton. 


One of the groups that received funding from 
Actions for Healthy Communities is the Mental Health 
Awareness Group, a group which has successfully 
established a variety of public awareness projects for 
the well-being of mental patients in our communities. 


Isabelle Foord, a reputable international award win- 
ning screenwriter, along with three other people, 
recently joined forces in the production of a 20-minute 
video documentary entitled, "Why | Don't Work." 
Isabelle is the writer and producer of the video. 


The video's primary purpose is to raise public 


awareness of how people with mental illnesses are 
mistreated in the workplace. 


Isabelle says, "We believe that the public in general 
and employees in particular, need to be sensitive to the 
issues of mental illness in the workplace. Mental 
patients need a little tolerance and understanding, 
where they're usually greeted with fear, distrust and 
suspicion; sometimes downright outright hostility. 
There's still a terrible stigma attached to mental illness 
in the workplace and hopefully with education, this can 
be removed." 


The video is currently in its final stages of editing. 
Isabelle hopes to have the video offered as a presenta- 
tion to church groups, possibly “Poverty in Action,” and 
an array of mental health groups. 


If you have an idea for a wellness project and would 
like funding for your community proposal, contact 
Mark Bubel, Community Animator, Action for Healthy 
Communities, located at 10844 - 97 Street, Edmonton, 
AB. T5H 2M3. Phone 944-4687, Fax 944 - 4696, email: 
action4@telusplanet.net. Hours of operation 9:00 am 
to 5:00 pm, Monday through Friday. 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 


waiting for them outside the foster home or at 
the bus terminal. 


What Johns sees at the day centre, however, 
are grounds for optimism. To try to address the 
very problems raised in the study, the centre 
offers high-school equivalency classes to 46 
people at a time so they can land jobs and 
improve their lives. 


Johns proudly shows off their marks: "This 
guy got 100 per cent in math! Can you believe 
that? He must be a genius!" 


There is also a doctor, a psychologist and art 
and occupational therapists available at the cen- 
tre. 


Johns said the key to any improvement to 
services is that they are multi-disciplinary and 
adapted to the people who need them, not the 
other way around. 


"Studies like this have been done before and 
there's no concerted effort to do anything about 
it. If you consider the human family, these are all 
brothers and sisters who need a helping hand. 
But often the silk glove conceals a metal fist, 
and you either do it their way or the highway. 
Here, we do it their way and it works. There's no 
reason why others can't do it, too." 


CATHERINE SOLYOM - THE GAZETTE 
Marcu 10, 2001 


Sd 


the people’ 
columnist 


<Mary GALtivan + Mark BuBeL> 
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children + 


health 


major study of the health of Manitoba's 
Az children concludes that there 

is a very direct correlation between 
poverty and poor health. 


The massive report which took into 
account geographical location as well as 
socio-economic factors, including education, 
was prepared by the Manitoba Centre for 
Health Policy and Evaluation. 


Co-author Dr. Patricia Martens, an assistant 
professor in the University of Manitoba's 
department of Community Health Sciences, 
told Our Voice the study took two years and is 
the most comprehensive ever undertaken. 


It found that children in depressed neigh- 
bourhoods are four and a half times more 
likely to die of accidents and injury than chil- 
dren in more affluent suburbs. Infant mortality 
rates are also one and a half times higher in 
poor areas and the children of poor parents 
are less likely to be immunized and at greater 
risk of being hospitalized. In addition teen 
pregnancy rates are higher in poor neigh- 
bourhoods and children there are less likely 
to be involved in organized sports. 


Accidents and injuries account for 52 per 
cent of child deaths in the age group one to 
nine and for 69 per cent of children aged ten 
to fourteen. Of those aged 15 to 19, injuries 
account for 75 per cent of premature deaths. 
The government here has just launched a 
$150,000 advertising campaign encouraging 
child safety in the home. 


Amongst the report's findings: 


>>The Manitoba teen pregnancy rate is 
6.3 per cent compared to a Canadian average 
of 4.2 per cent for those aged 15-19. But in 
Winnipeg's most deprived communities that 
figure jumps to 14 per cent. 


>>Mothers living in downtown Winnipeg 
had the highest rate of low birth weight 
babies (7.2 per cent). 


>>Car crashes are the leading cause of 
injury death among Manitoba 
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children.Children living outside Winnipeg are 
twice as likely to die from injuries and almost 
two and a half times more likely to be hospi- 
talized for injuries than children living in 
Winnipeg. 

90 per cent of babies start out being breastfed 
but that figure drops to 60 per cent in the 
northern areas. 


The rural-urban divide as well as the afflu- 
ence-poverty divide is also highlighted in the 
research. Children living in Winnipeg were 
over three and a half times more likely to visit 
pediatricians and other specialists compared 
to children in rural and northern areas. 
Children living outside Winnipeg were also 
one third more likely to have their tonsils 
removed than those living in the city. 


It is clear from the report that people with 
higher education and higher incomes tend to 
have healthier children. Point Douglas, a 
Winnipeg suburb, has the least healthy popu- 
lation and also has some of the lowest 
incomes with many single parents and many 
families on welfare or low wages. Fort Garry, 
a middle class area near the University of 
Manitoba, is listed as Winnipeg's most healthy 
suburb. Provincially, Churchill is the least 
healthy community while the southeast part 
of Manitoba is ranked healthiest. 


Chapter nine of the report provides evi- 
dence that income, education and employ- 
ment levels are all related to health status: it 
far more likely that people on low incomes 
will have children with low birth weights and 
that their children will die before their first 
birthday, just as it's more likely they will die or 
be hospitalized because of injury. 


Dr.Martens, report co-author, told Our 
Voice social, educational and health problems 
are often related. In Winnipeg's poorer down- 
town area twenty per cent of children transfer 
schools in a year and in the poorest area, 
Point Douglas, that figure rises to 27 per cent. 
Provincial math test scores are lower in these 


> > poor neighborhoods have 
the sickest children, study shows 
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poorer areas. Other factors that can influence 
health are lack of education, growing up in a 
home where there is smoking or drinking and 
poor nutrition. 


For the period 1994-8, the study found that 


birth weight but in the poorer downtown 
areas that rose to 7.2 per cent. In urban areas 
women in the poorest areas have a forty per 
cent higher risk of having a baby with low 
birth weight. In rural areas poorer women 
have a 20 per cent higher risk of having a low 
birth weight baby. 


"The determinants of health are complex 
and can include things like living in a smoking 
household and overcrowding," she said. "We 
don't offer a range of solutions to some of 
these problems, but some simple, inexpen- 
sive approaches would help." 


Breast feeding, which is often low in poor- 
er populations, gives a child more immunity 
to disease and trial programs have begun to 
encourage young mothers in this, with peer 
counseling support. Smoking cessation pro- 
grams also improve overall health for both 
adults and children who live in the same 
home. 


"A program promoting breast feeding in 
one aboriginal community began in 1995 with 
peer couselling, videos and leaflets," said 
Martens. "When it began only 38 per cent of 
mothers were breast feeding but that rose to 
sixty per cent within a couple of years. Often 
young women just need encouragement to 
regain this skill, which was once traditional." 


She added that second hand smoke can 
have a serious effect on children and past 
studies showed that in the north over fifty per 
cent of children lived in a home where some- 
one smoked: "It's well known that smoking in 
pregnant mothers has an adverse effect on 
the child in the womb but it also poses risks 
for others in the home," she added. 


PeTerR CARLYLE-GORDGE 


poetry >> 


<PRIMROSE NORTH> 


HONEY!! Before our home CRUMBLES 
let's journey to north Primrose 
to visit our grandfathers of long ago 


to re-learn, to love, to share, and to forgive. 


darling!! We will be.. 

treading our doorway blues away.. 
only to dance in dazzling aurora.. 
with sunshine smiles to open arms.. 


waving in breezes of hope.. 


mild winds..brave hearts.. 


will flow from within.. 


listen!! 
ELDERS 
laughter..footsteps..togetherness.. 
walk softly..walk slowly..walk together 
children will follow 
treasures of today 
~ and leaders of tomorrow 
; ~ teach, and pass on.the language ——— seep 

and spread “UNITY" 

amongst our people 

and, friends of 


the "Chipewyan" 
HONEY!! Let's trip on home to our children.. 


and begin to rebuild our nation.. 
before it crumbles.. 


ARTHUR PICHE 


“mild winds..brave hearts.. 
will flow from within..” 
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<LOVE> 


What is Love? 


perhaps a hug, a kiss, superfries at MacDonald’s 


enone BsB2W aio yeansya walk wn ihe park _ — 


What is Love? 

is it going out with family to West Edmonton Mall 
spending time with friends, going to a movie 

I'm curious 

What is Love? 

playing hockey, roller blading, cruising at 120 clicks 
i don’t know 

so tell me 

What is Love? 

IS IT: 


L> lust, little better than like 


Lollipop, lilac, loaf of bread? 


O > open hearted, out-of-my-life 


Outdoor sport, open-hearted? 


V > very sensitive, vulnerable 


Vacations, a V-neck pullover 


E a everyday, every-ready 


Easy going, ecstatic, empathy? 


Don't tell me what is LOVE 
SHOW ME!!! 


Martene MATCHATIS 
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Cafe "AEosaics 


me ae 


“’Our Voice Magazine and 
Café Mosaics’ 
Citizen of the Month 


citizen of the month 


<sonia bitar> 


Sonia Bitar is the Executive Director 
; of Changing Together, a Centre for 
Immigrant Women, a not-for-profit 
organization that offers many pro- 
grams and advocates on behalf of 
immigrant and refugee women. 
Twenty-five years ago Sonia came 
to Canada from Lebanon. Her many 
areas of expertise include human 
rights, advocacy, women’s issues, 
volunteering, conflict resolution, 
multi-cultural and settlement issues, prevention of family violence and 
research. 


Last year Sonia was one of five women to receive the Governor General's 
Award to commemorate the Person's Case in recognition of her effort to pro- 
mote women’s equality. 


Interestingly, Sonia was on the committee that brought Our Voice to 
Edmonton. She continues to support the people involved and all that the maga- 
zine stands for. It fits well with her personal philosophy - to see more people 
independent and in control of their lives. 


The many honors she receives are nothing compared to the contributions she 
has made and continues to make toward making the world a better place. 


help me 


<Dear Rhonda> 


Every month in 
Our Voice, we 
will be featuring 
someone who 
has gone the 
extra kilometre 
in their lives or 
in their careers 
to make a differ- 
ence in the lives 
of those who are 
less fortunate. 
The Citizen of 
the Month will 
receive a dinner 
for two courtesy 
of the Garneau 
Cafe Mosaics on 
Whyte Avenue. 


<Inez Cesar> i es 


Inez came to Canada in 1983 from 
Central Africa by way of Germany 
She is the Volunteer Coordinator for 
Changing Together. Her work fulfills 
her desire to succeed and help oth- 
ers to do the same. "! never stop 
looking for the positive; there is 
always a glimmer of hope." 


Inez doesn't consider herself special 
and she is surprised and overwhelmed — 
when she is recognized by others for her work in helping so many. 


'| always strive to have people leave my office with a better feeling about 
themselves than when they arrived." 


Inez is worthy of any recognition and she is a very dedicated and committed 
person, making the world a much better place to live for many. 


Cec GarriNn 


rhonda! > > i'm not looking for whipped cream 


<Dear Heart> 


| want a “one-woman man” in my life. I’m not looking for whipped cream and Perrier, but I’m 
tired of bargain basement, worn-out leftovers. I’ve hunted and (en) chanted, aerobicised and 
panted, painted, pruned, and planted, done massage and healing, till my hands were peeling, 
so it’s not like | have nothing to offer. When | was little | received a Barbie doll, and like any 
innocent child, | assumed when | grew up I'd have that shape, too. When | got the body | 
have, | felt inferior and flawed. 


| don't like bars much, the personal ads are costly and so far have been a waste of time for me, 
and | find the best-looking guys are taken, which is why they have that content look. A lean, hungry 
wolf look on a man scares me away. So what can | do? 


Lonely Heart 
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You can get a "free" library card if you tell the librarian you're on a low income. Get a book 
called, "Mars and Venus, Starting Over," by John Gray. There are a lot of surprising facts in 
there. Also, there’s an exercise. Repeat over and over to yourself all day long, "I love myself." 
Keep practicing. Good luck. 


Sincerely, Rhonda 


<have a question you can’t answer? / a problem you can’t solve?> 


Write to Help Me Rhonda, c/o Our Voice Magazine. I’d love to help. Hope to hear from 
you soon! If you want my reply to your letter kept confidential, or you want your letter 
kept confidential, include a return mailing address. 


21st Annual Outdoor Way of the Cross 


a 


Living Jubilee: Restoring Right Relationy 
“God sent me to bring good news to the poor...liberty to captives...sight to the blind...release 10 
prisoners...and to announce a year of favor from the Lord..." Luke 4:18 
“Act justly, love tenderly, walk humbly with your God.” Micah 


- Good Friday, April 13, 2001 
10 a.m. to noon 


Beginning and ending at 


Boyle Street Community League 
9515 - 104 Avenue 
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EDMONTON 
Congratulations, 


Our Voice on your 
7th anniversary! 


| 
Edmonton, AB, T5J 3L2_—sC 
Phone: (780) 488-5742 | 
| 


Fax: 


| 
#600 102242-105St 
(780) 488-3735 


www.hivedmonton.com 
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| 
CharityVillage.com 


SPRING CLEANING 
ODD JOBS 


ae" ‘ 
ye" 


No placement, adminstration, or broker fees. 
Workers are availble to work 24 hrs a day. 
7 days a week 


(Appointments made within work hrs.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 


Bissell Centre's 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon ; 
No fee job placement service att 


ee on a non-profit basis 


Canada’s nonprofit supersite. 


| Jobs, news, volunteer opportunties, 
resources, articles, and much more 
to help peopie do good, better. 
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8818-118 Avenue 
9-9 Monday-Friday 
9-6 Saturday 
12-5 Sunday 


We've got the best quality at the best prices. NO G.S.T.! 
We are 100% non-profit and locally owned 
Southside Store 9232 34 Ave 
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ASTORAL MINISTRY | 
| 
Office located at: | 
10628 - 96 Street | 
Telephone (780) 424-7652 | 
Fax (780) 431-1578 
61am: forace@telusplane<.net 


TY 


| Rev. Faith Brace 


; Mailing Address: 
| Box 674, Main Post Office 
| | Edmonton, AB T5J £kKC 
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YARD WORK - 


Open q@, 


Thursday, May 3, 2001 


Highlights: 


Knowledge 
comes in many 
flavours 


You're 


Invited 


to the 


Children’s Library 


House — 


2-5 p.m. 


Stanley A. Milner Library 
7 Sir Winston Churchill Square 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Drop in guided tour 
every half hour, 
Starting at 2 p.m. 
Last tour at 4:30 p.m. 


Special collections of picture books, fairy tales, 
poetry, concept books 

Resource collections for teachers, 

workers in Early Childhood programs, and parents 
Internet stations for children 

Programs for children 

Schoo! tours 


Sample “knowledge” offered by the Children's 
Library ... and delicious “ice cream" by Royal Treats 
and flavoured coffees by Downtown Second Cup, 
opening in Stanely A. Milner Library May 15 


Everyone who participates in the guided tour on May 3 
is eligible to enter a draw to win a specially designed T-Shirt 


Edmonton 
PR 


Visit the library's web site www. publib.edmonton.ab.ca 
tblic Library 


JA Matheson Equities, ee 
11914-129 Ave, : 
Edmonton, 

TSE ON3, Ph. 455-6688 

Ph. 496-9035 


now 19} 
Become 4 | 
write! a} 
eS CONTTIBUTOT | : ; 

| Listen to current affairs programs on FM88 


that give a voice to the voiceless. 
PM to 6 PM 


A program for, t 


4 


news, features, intervi 


Your host Minis 


GAYWIRE: Thursday 6 PM to 7PM 


~ | ROBERT P CHRISTENSEN PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 


=e 


‘Oriya forayedr's io Fy : 


Simply fill out this form and mail 
it hack to us. Our address is: 


Our Voice Magazine, 10527-96St, 
Edmonton, AB. T5H 2H6. 
Ph. 428-4001 


give you an official 
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Barristers and Solicitors 
11450-124 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Robert P. Christensen 
Russell R. Wilkinson 


Phone: 454-0387 Fax: 454-0389 


General Practise of Law 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


“Eh JOBS 
JUSTICE 


@ EQUALITY 


Ph. (780) 483-3021 www.afl@telusplanet.net 


Congratulations Our Voice 
for 7 great years! 


DEBORAH GREY, MP 


Edmonton North 
Deputy Parliamentary Leader - 
Official Opposition 


House of Commons, Ottawa, ONT, KIA 0A6 
PH. 613-996-9778, FAX 996-0785 E-MAIL: greyd @parl.gc.ca 


Constituency Office, 102 White Oaks Square, 12222-137 Ave., Edmonton, AB, TSL 4X5 
PH. 780-495-8484, FAX 495-8488 E-MAIL: debgrey @nL2k.ab.ca 
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Creating Solutions 
Relative to Prostitution 
Through Awareness, 
Community Initiatives, 
Education, Disbursing 
Funds, Advocacy 


Street prostitution and its related activities 
harm children, adults, families, and 
communities. 


The Prostitution Awareness and Action 
Foundation of Edmonton is a collaboration of 
concerned individuals and groups working 
towards long-term solutions to street 
prostitution. 


PAAFE works through community 
partnerships to reduce harm, create hope 
and affect positive social change: 


A Prostitution Offender Program ("john school"), | 
A Grants to community agencies to support 
survivors and for counselling and bursaries, 
A Awareness, Education, Community 
Initiatives 
phone: (780) 471 - 6137 
fax: (780) 471 - 6237 
paafe @telusplanet.net 


Available FREE at over,1, 000 locations 


every Thursday Pe eal 


FirStreet 
BOTTLE DEPOT 


Fast - clean - friendly - indoor facility 


#201, 979 -Fir Street 
y Sherwood Park, AB., T8A 4N5 
SF Ph: (780) 449-4401 


| We specialize in 1 be ttle drives. Home pickups av ailable 


Paul Mountain < < 


Our Our Voice guy, has been vending the newspaper since August 
2000. 


Paul was born in Edmonton. He’s the second oldest of a family of 
eight. He is an experienced tradesman, acquiring a journeyman’s ticket in 
auto-body work, mechanics and welding. The veteran Our Voice vendor 
is compassionate toward the supportive customers and people he meets 
each day as a vendor. Paul says, “They're all happy. Everybody's good. 
‘ve seen some people angry. Other than that, the customers. are always 
happy. They're always polite and always direct with their questions. 
Our experienced and well rounded vendor has discovered that the expo- 
sure out on the street is very therapeutic. He says, "It helps me in a sense 
to get rid of my problem. It helps in a sense to extinguish my anger. 


Po: Mountain's last name is as big as his kind-hearted reputation. 


Our mountain man of heart may be found vending on 101 St. and 
Jasper Avenue, or you may also find him on 105 St. and Whyte Avenue. 
Drop in and see him, he'd love to hear from you. 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 


V.0.M 


vendor of the month 


Vendor Name 
Number _ 
Authorized wid 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 


* | will be sober at all times while working. 
* | will be polite to all members of the public. 
* | will vend only in areas that are authorized. 


Join Our Team! 
Did you know that you can 
become a member of the 
Edmonton Social Planning 
Council and be part of positive 
changes in your community? 
You can help us initiate and support community action through 
research, co-ordination and advocacy. Membership includes our 
| 
| 


newsletter, discounts on publications, notices about upcoming 
events and updates on our work. 


Memberships are: 
Individual $25 


Conta tus at: 
#41, 9912 - 106 Street 
sit us on 


WwW .edmsp spc ..com 


9021 rn 
phone: 423-2031 or 


Family $35 


- a a fal 
the web at Low Income $5 


(THe Spare ( é_cwange magazine) oma 


F- 


PH: (780) 454-0884 
FAX: (780) 413-9449 
EMAIL: laveng@msn.com 


LAVIOLETTE 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


Consulting Engineers 


10973 - 138 Street 


Edmonton, AB, T5M 1P3 


Congratulations 
+ Our Voice for 7 
+ great years! 


Councillor Allan Bolstad 


2nd Floor, City Hall, 
1 Sir Winston Churchill Square 

Edmonton, AB, T5J 2R7 

Ph. (780) 496-8136 Fax: 496-8113 

EMAIL: alian.boistad @ gov.edmonton.ab.ca 


——— CHIVERS 
GRECKOL 


Suite 101 | 
10426-81 Ave 
Edmonton, AB 

T6E 1X5 

PH: [780] 439-3611 
FAX: [780] 439-8543 
www.cgklaw.net 


LAWYERS 


Advocating for workplace 
justice and human rights 
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